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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact, in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to call the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble, both for themselves and for us, 
is by sending in their subscriptions, either for a year or a less period, 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The corporations are very much pleased with the supreme 
court decision declaring the municipal fuel bill unconstitu- 
tional. They believe in the court’s definition of what con- 
stitutes public use, but they do not need to be told how to 
use the public. 


The earnestness with which our. subscribers and the 
friends of nationalism generally are co-operating with our 


efforts to increase the circulation of The New Nation, under 
the reduced price, is very encouraging. Our offer of a still 
greater reduction to clubs of 10 or more is being very 
largely taken advantage of. By way of explanation to per- 
sons who may receive this paper during the next few 
months without having ordered it, we would say that ina 
number of instances persons interested in nationalism have 
sent us sums of money with the request that the paper be 
furnished to certain addresses for a longer or shorter time. 
If you get a paper you have not paid for, it is because some 
friend thinks your soul worth saving. 


In speaking last week of the decision of the Massachu- 
setts supreme court against the constitutionality of the 
municipal fuel yard bill, we stated that we did not believe 
the court would have rendered that decision if the national- 
ists had been permitted to present their side of the case ina 
brief. ‘The legal statement of the case from the nationalist 
point of view, which the court ought to have had the bene- 
fit of, we take pleasure in laying before the public in the 
form of a critical review of the decision by Prof. Frank 
Parsons of the Boston university law school. Its perusal 
will, we are convinced, bring any candid lawyer to the con- 
clusion stated by Prof. Parsons that the decision is “an 
anomaly in the law.” 


Let us have State Life Insurance. 


Not long ago we discussed editorially the subject of state 
fire insurance and the great advantages in point of cheap- 
ness and security as compared with the present system of 
insurance by private companies, which it would offer. All 
the arguments then made or that could be made in favor of 
state fire insurance, and many others beside, may be urged 
in favor of state life insurance. 

Only those persons who own buildings or stocks of goods 
need to have fire insurance, and although the rest of us who 
are tenants of buildings and consumers of goods, must in 
the end pay for the insurance in enhanced rents or prices, 
yet this tax being an indirect one, it is difficult to make 
non-property owners realize adequately how they suffer by 
high fire-insurance rates. In the matter of life insurance 
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the case is different. Nearly every one with a family, who 
is not a pauper, is interested in obtaining some sort of life 
insurance, and is on the lookout for the means to get it 
cheaply. 

Nationalism may in one respect be described as a system 
of universal life insurance by which every person by virtue 
of his citizenship will be insured from the cradle to the 
grave against want or oppression, by a policy underwritten 
by the whole nation. But this system in its completeness 
must wait until the wealth and industry of the entire 
people is collectively held and directed, which may not be 
tomorrow, and possibly not the day after. Meanwhile, 
however, it is perfectly feasible, by the adoption of state 
life insurance to bring the advantages of the present insur- 
ance system within the reach of all but the very poorest 
class, including millions who now cannot pay for it. 

Let us suppose that the state of Massachusetts undertakes 
tomorrow to insure all good risks on the death assessment 
plan at the lowest rate at which the experience of the asso- 
ciations which do business on that plan, has shown it can 
be done. 

For this undertaking no great fund of capital, no build- 
ings, no $100,000 presidents, no horde of soliciting agents 
with commissions that take half the premiums, would be 
necessary. A room in every town hall for the state insur- 
ance agency would be all that would be required. The 
state doing the business for the public convenience and not 
for profit would do it at cost, and would solicit nothing. 
The people who wanted insurance would come and seek it, 
and they would be mighty glad to come we may be sure, for 
no such form of insurance so combining cheapness with 
absolute security, was ever offered as the state could give. 

As to the rates at which, on the death assessment plan, 
the state could safely insure, any calculations that would be 
satisfactory would take too much space, nor indeed are they 
called for. Any one who has given even the most super- 
ficial attention to the methods of life insurance as now 
carried on, will see from the general facts of the case that 
the reduction in rates that could be effected by state insur- 
ance would be simply enormous. A statement made by an 
insurance expert to The New Nation goes so far, indeed, as 
to estimate that one dollar under the state plan would buy 
as wuch insurance as three or four dollars now obtains from 
the old-time companies. 

But that is only one half the argument. It is a misnomer 
to call the sort of thing one buys nowadays from the old- 
line companies, insurance at all. It is only a fair-weather 
sort of insurance at best, which becomes shaky at every dis- 
turbance of the financial world, and is liable to complete 
collapse in every business panic. Forty big insurance com- 
panies went down in the panic of 1873-79, and how many 
of the 50 old timers now left will weather the next great 
panic, it would be a bold propket who would undertake to 
say. Our insurance companies are themselves in great need 
of insurance, and some of them are mighty bad risks. 

We have not spoken of the numerous large and success- 
ful death assessment associations which, especially among 
workingmen, do a great deal of business on very little 
capital. We have the highest respect for these associations, 
and in our opinion, when carefully conducted, they often 
furnish not only cheaper but safer insurance than the old- 


line companies. But while safer than these, they cannot be 
said to offer the security that the state would. A long- 
continued and wide-spread business depression, interfering 
with the ability of members to respond to assessments, 
must always remain a source of peril to such associations 
against which nothing can absolutely guard. 

Indeed, no one can study this subject of insurance with- 
out presently finding himself confronted with the fact that 
it is an absurdity to talk of finding any basis in the present 
business system for insurance. Quicksand underlies it 
everywhere, and nothing in it can be said to be insured or 
safe except in a comparative and temporary sense. The 
only solid institution in society is the state, the nation, 
because in this all the restless and discordant interests of 
the people unite. The state therefore or the nation, is 
the only proper basis of any system of insurance that 
shall insure. 

Let us have state or national insurance for lives as well 
as for property. 


A Cry of Blood. 


Forty-six men were killed by an explosion of gas ina 
mine at Roslyn, state of Washington, last week. The dis- 
patches say that the people thereabouts hold the managers 
of the mining company responsible for the disaster through 
their neglect of proper precautions. It is stated indeed that 
only a short time before the explosion the superintendent 
of the works resigned his position because the company 
refused to adopt certain safeguards which he deemed neces- 
sary. 

The truth of this theory of the accident is only too pro- 
bable, in view of the disregard of the safety of their em- 
ployees usually shown by mining companies. There are 
dangers which perhaps are unavoidable in coal mining, 
however carefully conducted, but we think the conclusion 
borne out by the evidence at the average coroner’s inquest 
on mine explosions, that if the management did not neglect 
or try to economize on the means of precaution, such dis- 
asters would be very rare. 

It might be thought that the great property loss to the 
mine owners which results from accidents, would be motive 
enough to lead them to adopt all possible safeguards. But 
that is not the way human nature works under the competi- 
tive system. If it did so work we should not have ship- 
owners sending leaky ships to sea, nor railroad directors 
neglecting their road-beds, under-manning their trains and 
refusing to adopt block-signalling. Greed of immediate 
gain blinds men to the chances of possible loss and in many 
cases no doubt the neglect of precaution is based on a 
shrewd calculation that the continuous expense of precau- 
tions would in the long run overbalance that of occasional 
accidents. As for the human lives involved, they do not 
enter into the calculation at all. 

If the workers were slaves and represented a money in- 
vestment on the part of the employer he would be as care 
ful of them as of his machinery at least, but unfortunately 
(in this respect) for them they are not his slaves but only 
wage-earners and he has no business motive to look out for 
them. 

If you will but stop to think of it, one of the most horrible 
aspects of the existing industrial chaos is the number of 
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lives of workers yearly sacrificed in accidents resulting 
from the neglect of precautions by employers and contractors 
on account of greed of profits. In this great host of victims 
yearly offered up to the Moloch of competition every class 
of toilers is represented — miners, railroad employees, car- 
penters, roofers, sewer diggers, tunnel diggers, sailors, elec- 
tric linemen, all manner of workers in tinder-box shops and 
factories, among unguarded machinery, in ill-ventilated 
and poisonous shops and so on indefinitely. 

Every morning and every noon of the year hundreds of 
thousands of men and women and children go to the work 
they must do or starve, fully conscious that they are risk- 
ing life and limb, and perform their tasks with an ever- 
present sense of fear. 

And how terribly often is that fear justified by the event! 
To say than 10,000 men, women and children in this land 
are yearly crushed, blown up, torn to pieces, shocked to 
death, buried alive, drowned and burned alive, and three 
times as many maimed, would be certainly altogether too 
low an estimate of the results of the preventable class of 
accidents which we are considering. 

What a cry of blood is that to God against our present 
method of entrusting the conduct of the world’s work with 
the human lives dependent on it, to irresponsible profit- 
mongers animated only by greed. 


“Bondholders and Breadwinners.” 


“Bondholders and Breadwinners,” by S. S. King, is a 
book that has had a very extensive circulation in the West, 
and is now reproduced in 25-cent form for the benefit of 
eastern readers by the Arena Publishing company of this 
city. Its purpose is to give succinctly the hard facts of the 
case as to the unequal distribution and growth of wealth in 
the United States; as between sections to the advantage of 
the East over the West, and as between classes to the 
advantage of the banking, manufacturing and railroad owning 
classes over the farming and the artisan classes. 

The style of the writer is concise, nervous. and pointed, 
but the especial value of the work is the fact that the fig- 
ures given are wholly taken from the tables of the eleventh 
census now in course of publication. They are therefore 
the best authority to be had, and the conclusions drawn 
from them cannot be met by ridicule or contradiction. The 
illustrations of the inequalities in the growth of wealth as 
between the various sections of the country are greatly 
assisted by a profusion of maps and diagrams which, so to 
speak, make pictures of the census tables, and help out 
mathematical reasoning by visual impressions. 

The following are a few of the startling results which Mr. 
King demonstrates from the tables of the eleventh cen- 
sus: 

The four northern states of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, with the five southern states, Louisiana, Missis- 
sipi, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina, are states 
on which the country largely depends for the production of 
meat, grain, dairy products, sugar, tobacco, cotton and rice. 
These nine states Mr. King calls “the produce district.” 
With this he compares the New England States with New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the section in which 
are the great banking, money-loaning, and manufacturing 


interests, and the chief ownership of railway securities. 
This he calls “the wealth district.” 

The “produce district ” contains nearly three times as much 
territory as the “ wealth district” and just about an equal 
population and its territory is not only so much greater 
but vastly more productive. Nevertheless, between 1880 
and 1890 the census shows a total increase of wealth for the 
“produce district ” of but a little more than half a billion 
dollars, while the increase of wcalth in the “wealth dis- 
trict” was over three billions of dollars. That is to say, 
the East gained three times as much wealth as the “ Prod- 
uce district,” and in proportion to its size, 15 times as 
much. 

Comparing these two sections as to increase of population 
in relation to increase of wealth, we find that in the same 
decade “the produce district ” gained 22 per cent in popu- 
lation and but 20 per cent in wealth, thus actually making 
a decrease of per capita wealth. Meanwhile the increase of 
population in the “wealth district ” was 20 per cent in pop- 
ulation and 40 per cent in wealth. 

Mr. King next compares the growth in wealth of the 
“produce district” with the single state of Massachusetts 
from 1880-1889. The nine states of the “ produce district ” 
have 58 times the territory of Massachusetts, and in 1880, 
had over seven times the population of Massachusetts, with 
an assessed valuation one and three fourths greater. And 
yet this little state with one fifty eighth the territory, one 
seventh the laboring population, and scarcely more than one 
half the assessed wealth, gained between 1880 aud 1890 
$569,377,824, while the “produce district” gained just 
$10,000,000 less. 

Adding Florida, Kentucky and Kansas to the nine states 
classed as the “produce district,’ Mr. King shows that 
Pennsylvania alone beat the whole twelve in gain in wealth 
during the decade. 

Adding three more states to the above 12, namely Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, making 15 states, Mr. 
King finds that New York alone made a greater gain in 
wealth during the decade than the whole 15. 

We give here but a sample of the series of analyses of 
the census returns by which Mr. King proceeds through the 
rest of the volume to pile Ossas on Pelions of demonstra- 
tion of the intolerable bondage of the productive regions of 
the country to the money centers. If the great revolt of 
the South and West now taking form in the people’s party 
had hitherto remained without justification, the facts in this 
little book would alone amply supply it. 

We would especially commend this book to people who 
are inclined to give ear to the assurances of the count- 
ing-room organs of the old parties, that the uprising in the 
agricultural regions and the political movement resulting 
from it “is not going to be much of a shower after all.” 
No man can study the facts collected here without becoming 
convinced that the conditions set forth can be rectified by 
nothing less than a profound economic revolution, and that 
the populations of the distressed regions must resolve to 
undertake and carry through that revolution, whatever it 
may cost or however long it may last, or, on the other hand, 
consent to accept for themselves and their children the lot 
of European peasants. 

“ The embattled farmers,” who, in token of their percep- 
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tion and acceptance of this alternative are rallying about 
the péople’s party, do not all, or perhaps most of them, 
realize how far their revolt must carry them if it is to be 
successful. Valuable as are the applications of nationaliza- 
tion demanded by the people’s party platform, they will of 
themselves, even if fully carried out, prove merely palli- 
atives of the situation. The tendencies by which the 
agricultural population, as well as the artisan class, is 
being brought under the bondage of capital, are not peculiar 
to this country nor do they result from or depend upon any 
particular system of money, banking or transportation, 
although such systems may aggravate them and hasten 
their operation. Their real cause is inherent in the basis 
of the present economic structure. So long as production 
is carried on by capital in private hands for private profit, 
the irresistible tendency alway has been and alway must 
be toward the aggregation of that capital in ever larger 
masses in ever fewer hands. 

So long as this method of production is maintained, no 
important or lasting alleviation in the condition of the toil- 
ing masses is therefore possible. 

A complete national co-operative system, in which pro- 
duction is conducted by the combined capital of the nation 
for the equal benefit of all the people is the only hope of 
the working world, and toward this goal the farmers of the 
West and South and the artisans of the North are march- 
ing, some of them consciously, the most as yet uncon- 
sciously, but all surely. 


Another Business getting ready to be Swallowed. 


The great electric trust, which has long been casting its 
shadow before, has finally become incorporated under an 
act of the just adjourned New York Legislature which gives 
it a charter as the “General Electric Company.” The trust 
was brought about by the Vanderbilts and Drexel, Morgan 
& Co. of New York city, and will combine the Thomson- 
Houston and Edison companies. New York city is to be 
the headquarters of the new concern, which is capitalized 
at $50,000,000. The aim of the new company is to absorb 
all the electric light and power plants in the country, which 
will give it practically a complete monopoly of one of the 
great forces of nature. This will make it easily the most 
powerful single combine in the country. 

The birth of this last monster will of course set the news- 
papers (scarcely recovered from the Reading sensation), 
into another fit of hysterics over the advance of private 
monopoly, but, as usual, few if any of them will have the 
courage to point to nationalism as the only possible way of 
meeting that advance. 

The people are ahead of the press in this respect. 
While the newspaper organs of capital jealously keep the 
discussion of nationalism out of their columns, it is the 
word on every tongue when men talk of the portentous 
movements of combined capital. They will know what to 
do when the time comes, and the time is at hand. 

In anticipation of the fullness of that time we regard the 
progress of capitalistic combinations with complacency. 
Their manipulations are getting the business of the country 
into convenient mouthfuls to be expeditiously disposed of 
when the nation gets ready to swallow them. We are not 


at all troubled at the size of the mouthfuls. The nation 


has a large swallow. 


Let East, West and South unite on Nationalization of the 
Coal Supply. 

The Reading anthracite coal combine covers only the 
Pennsylvania mines and chiefly affects consumers east of 
the Alleghenys and the Lakes. West of this region there 
are abundant supplies of the cheaper bituminous coal which 
has not yet been taken in hand by acombine. On account 
of the greater extent of the-bituminous coal fields, spread- 
ing as they do under many states, it will be a matter of 
greater difficulty to bring about an effective conspiracy 
among the mine owners. If, however, the anthracite 
combine proves the tremendous money-making success it is 
showing itself, can any one doubt that the bituminous mine 
owners will presently be getting together on a similar basis ? 

If Eastern manufacturers may hope for the moment to 
escape the exactions of the Reading combine, by adapting 
their furnaces to bituminous coal, and ordering from the 
West, they certainly cannot expect to find permanent relief 
in that quarter. If, again, the western consumer, not being 
immediately affected by the anthracite combine, is tempted 
to be indifferent to the plight of the eastern consumer, he 
will soon discover that he is in the same boat with him. 
The South is not so dependent as the North upon coal for 
domestic consumption, on account of the warmth of the 
climate, but its growing manufacturing interest would 
receive a serious set back from the general cornering of 
steam fuel which is impending. 

Let West and East and South unite at Omaha in a reso- 
lution, demanding in the interest of the fireside and the 
factory alike, national ownership and operation of the coal 
mines and the supply of the people with coal at cost. 


MORE WELCOME WORDS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: “I want a full set of 
Vol. I. of The New Nation because it will surely become 
historic.” 


A correspondent writing from Dardanelles, Ark., to The 
New Nation says: “Two thirds to three forrths of the 
people here are nationalists in sentiment. They only lack an 
able, bold, fearless leader. I wish there could be a paper 
like The New Nation in every household in the land. Then 
the millenium would soon come.” 


“T know of no better way of helping the cause of nation- 
alism than to get new readers of The New Nation,” writes 
a Frewsburg (N. Y.) subscriber, “for every reader is bound 
to become a supporter of its doctrines. I firmly believe that 
if we can once get the railroads, telegraph lines, and express 
business, under national control, all the rest will come in 
less than 10 years afterward. By getting control of these 
three important branches, the American people will, like 
the senior O’Malley, ‘get its head and shoulders out of 
hell,’ and after that, all the corporation sharks from New 
York to San Francisco, cannot hold it back.” 


A SENSIBLE PROHIBITIONIST. 

“Tam an old-time prohibitionist” writes a New Jersey 
correspondent, “but am willing to give a trial to state 
management, believing it the shortest route to entire aboli- 
tion of the traffic, as it would do away with the fact of 
profit to the dealer the greatest obstacle in the way of pro- 
hibition.” 
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THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 


Our business system has its base 
On one small thought that’s out of place, 

The merest trifle, — nothing much, of course, 
The truth is there — who says it’s not ? 
Only — the trouble is — you’ ve got 

The cart before the horse! 


You say unless a man shall work 
Right earnestly. and never shirk, 
He may not eat. Now look — the change is small, 
And yet the truth is plain to see, 
Unless man eats, and frequently — 
He cannot work at all. 


And which comes first? Why that is plain, 
The man comes first. And, look again — 
A baby ! with an appetite to fit ! 
You have to feed him years and years 
And train him up with toil and tears 
Before he works a bit ! 


So let us change our old ideas 
And learn with these advancing years 
To give the oats before we ask for speed; 
Not set the hungry horse to run 
And tell him when the race is done 
That he shall have his feed ! 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
Oakland, Cal., May, 1892. 


MUNICIPAL FUEL YARDS. 


The Boston Transcript of Monday coutained a review of 
the Massachusetts supreme ; court decision against pub- 
lic fuel yards, from the pen of Prof. Frank Parsons of the 
Boston university law school. We give it in full: 

“The decision of the five justices concerning the munici- 
pal coal bill is an anomaly in the law, and entirely incon- 
sistent with their own past opinions, as disclosed in this 
very decision itself. The judges say that the only question 
is whether the purpose of the law is a public one, and quote 
the United States supreme court as saying in 20 Wallace, 
655-664 that ‘It is the duty of the Legislature, which 
imposed or authorized municipalities to impose a tax, to see 
that it is not to be used for the purposes of private interest, 
instead of a public use, and the court can only be justified 
in interposing when a violation of this principle is clear, 
and the reason for interference cogent. And in deciding 
whether the object for which the taxes are assessed falls on 
one side or the other of this line they must be governed 
mainly by the course and usage of the government, the 
objects for which taxes have been customarily and by long 
course of legislation levied, and the objects or purposes 
which have been considered necessary to the support and 
for the proper use of the government, whether state or 
municipal.’ 

“The five Massachusetts judges then proceed te examine 
the usages in respect to municipal management, and con- 
clude that usage does not sustain such legislation as a bill 
to permit towns and cities to establish fuel yards to sell to 
all citizens at cost. That is the whole substance of the 
argument. They do not say that such a purpose is a 
private purpose. I do not think any one of them would 
sign his name to the proposition that a business owned and 


managed by the public, for the public interest, equally open 
to every citizen to avail himself of its advantages, and relat- 
ing toa matter that touches the lives of all, is a private 
purpose. If he did he would be the first judge in the 
English world who ever did sign to such a proposition. 
The clean line drawn in every case cited by these judges, 
and in all the hundreds of others which pertain to the 
question of public purpose, establishes the fact that an 
enterprise under public ownership and control, of a kind 
that concerns the whole community, and open to every citi- 
zen on equal terms to avail himself of its advantages as he 
has need and inclination, is a public purpose. 

“In confirmation of this principle I cite all the cases 
referred to by the five justices, and also the following: 
Shepherds’ Fold v. New York, 96 N.Y. 1387; Merrick v. 
Amherst, 12 Allen, 500; Livingston Co. v. Darlington, 101 
U.S. 407; Powell v. Board of Ed. 97 Ill. 375 (Education 
schools, colleges) ; 17 Barb. 224, 52 Ga. 405; 47 Cal. 233, 
11 La. Ass., 338 (Provision for general health); 50 N. Y. 
493, 60 N. Y. 398, 31 Mich. 25 (Rarks for the people) ; 1 
Allen 319, 10 Cush. 252; 2 Denio, 22 Conn. 552 (Celebra- 
tion of 4th of July) ; 13 Pick. 60, 93 U. S. 108; 55 Ia. 558 ; 
63 Me. 567, 48 Pa. St. 320 (Construction of railways, 
bridges, canals, etc.) ; 32 Vt. 367; 31 Pa. St. 175, 2 Denio, 
433 ; 33 Ind. 259, 43 Ga. 67 (To supply the community 
with water or gas). 

“Courts have sometimes held that the indirect benefits 
from a private enterprise were sufficient to make it a public 
purpose although in private control, but they have never 
held that an enterprise under public control and intended 
for the benefit of the whole community, was not a public 
purpose, but on the contrary have universally held that it 
was a public purpose. See the distinction clearly made by 
Judge Cooley,*the highest authority on taxation, in his work 
on that subject, p. 123. 

“ Now, as the five justices declare that the sole question is 
whether public fuel yards owned and controlled by the 
public and managed for the benefit of the whole public, isa 
public and not a private purpose, and as the whole course 
of reason and decision is to the effect that it is a public 
purpose, and the justices themselves have not said itis a 
private purpose, and if not private it must be public, — 
what becomes of their decision against its constitutionality? 

“ Moreover, the cases they cite and very many(others affirm 
most positively that the presumption is very strong in favor 
of the Legislature, and that the courts must never declare 
an enactment unconstitutional on the ground that the pur- 
pose is not public, unless this fact is very clear. KH there 
is any doubt at all whether the purpose is public or private 
the act cannot be disturbed. The burden of proof, to make 
out a clear case, is on him who asserts that the purpose is 
not public. See, also, Cooley on Taxation, p. 105; Black- 
well on Tax Titles, 5th edition, § 42; 19 Wis. 624, 652, 50 
Pa. St. 150; 32 Conn. 118, 128, 21 Pa. St. 147, 174; 13 
N. Y. 148, 149; 9 B. Mour 330, 345. 

‘“ Now, the five justices have not given a single reason for 
supposing the purpose not to be a public one. Instead of 
declaring it public until reasons could be shown for regard- 
ing it as private, as the whole current of decision requires, 
they have looked over the past, and not finding a custom to 
establish municipal fuel yards, have asserted them to be 
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unconstitutional, thus reversing the true burden of proof. 
And the lack of a usage is no evidence whatever that the 
purpose is not public. Are we never to go beyond the 
the past ? Are we to make the past our jailor? Did our 
fathers exhaust the list of public purposes ? 

“The five justices themselves say no. They say, ‘The 
early usages of the towns undoubtedly did not exhaust the 
authority which the Legislature can confer upon municipal- 
ities to levy taxes. Cities and towns since the adoption of 
the constitution have been authorized to levy taxes for 
many other purposes than those for which taxes were then 
levied. Up to the present time, however, none of the pur- 
poses for which cities and towns have been authorized to 
raise money has included anything in the nature of what is 
commonly called trade or commercial business.’ 

“What is the reason that making and selling gas is not 
‘in the nature of what is commonly called trade or com- 
mercial business.’ Municipal lighting works buy coal and 
sell gas. If that is not commerce, what is it ? 

“But suppose there is no usage for municipal commerce, 
have not the justices themselves affirmed that the lack of 
usage does not settle the case ? Does not the United States 
supreme court case they quote say merely that usage is 
‘mainly’ the guide, and does it not go on in the very next 
sentence after the one our justices quote, to say, ‘ What- 
ever lawfully pertains to this and is sanctioned by time and 
the acquiescence of the people may well be held to belong 
to public use, though this may not be the only criterion of 
rightful taxation.’ And is not this the same as saying that 
if a use is sanctioned by usage it is probably good, but if 
usage is silent on the subject, some other test must be 
used? Yes, exactly that. And yet the five justices take 
the negative evidence of no usage, and apply no other test. 
Worse than that, for they. do find a usage long ago for 
towns to buy up grain, store it and sell it out again. And 
they find a usage now for towns to buy fuel and supply it 
to their paupers. Is it not ridiculous that we have a right 
to do for the benefit of our paupers without pay what we 
have no right to do for the. benefit of the rest of our citizens 
for full remuneration ? 

“In 130 Mass. 592 these justices decided that towns 
could be authorized to manufacture and sell gas and elec- 
tricity. They attempt to distinguish this decision on the 
ground that the laying of the pipes and wires requires the 
use of the power of eminent domain, while buying and sell- 
ing coal requires no authority from the Legislature. But if 
this were the real ground of the decision, it was unconsti- 
tional itself. For it does not need any authority from the 
Legislature to manufacture gas or electricity, and if it is 
unconstitutional to authorize towns to go into a business 
not requiring legislative power, then a line should have been 
drawn between the distribution and the manufacture of gas, 
and the towns authorized to perform the first, but the latter 
function left still to competition. 

“There is no question but that the public good of the 
towns as they see it (and they surely ought to know about 
that) requires the enactment of the municipal coal bill and 
if the Legislature should pass the law and it came up ona 
test case, on full argument, I believe the admirable dissent- 
ing opinion of Judge Holmes would become the majority of 

opinion, viz that ‘When money is taken to enable a public 


body to offer to the public without discrimination an article 
of general necessity, the purpose is no less public when that 
article is wood or coal than when it is water, or gas, or 
electricity, or education, to say nothing of cases like the 
support of paupers or the taking of land for railroads and 
public markets.’ 

‘That opinion has the whole body of the English law 
back of it. The other has not a single authority, nor an 
atom of reason to reason upon —it is prejudice in favor of 
the present competitive system, pure and simple, though I 
believe, the controlling power of prejudice is not, in this 
case, a process of which the judges are conscious. 

Frank Parsons.” 


“NEARER THAN A DREAM.” 


“The New York Herald,” says the Journal of the 
Knights of Labor, “tries to emphasize the distinction 
between what are known as ‘natural monopolies,’ such as 
transportation enterprises and other large undertakings 
which, under the modern process of concentration, fall into 
the hands of a few men, and owing to the magnitude of the 
interests affected may be regarded as public. It admits 
that, as regards the former, those dependent on public 
franchises, the case is clear, and that they ought to be sub- 
ject to legislative regulation. Even this admission marks 
an immense advance in public sentiment. A few years ago 
it would have been set down as rank socialism. But as 
concerns the other class, the Herald would call a halt and 
maintain the right of the private owner to run his business 
in his own way, regardless of what injury may be inflicted 
on the people thereby. . There is no possibility of drawing 
a line between the two classes of monopolies. Most of the 
large manufacturing and commercial corporations, for 
instance, do owe their positions to legislation. They are 
not in the position of private individuals, being incorporated 
bodies. When manufacturer John Smith, for instance, 
finding his business increasing, turns it into a joint stock 
concern, under the name of the John Smith Manufacturing 
company, he and those associated with him obtain a legal- 
ized corporate existence and certain special semi-public 
attributes which they djd not possess before. But apart 
altogether from this view of the case, on the broad principle 
that the public interest is supreme and that no individual 
claims ought to be allowed to stand in the way, there is no 
limit to the right and power of the state to control and reg- 
ulate any business which, from its importance or extent, can 
be considered as affecting the general welfare. 

“As Justice Brewer pertinently asks, What business is 
there in which the public has not an interest ? The public 
is interested in the village store and in the city mercantile 
establishment. Every branch of trade and industry 
appeals to the community for patronage. Every branch is 
for the accommodation of the community. If the Legislat- 
ure may dictate how the business of elevating grain may be 
carried on and fix the charges that may be made, it may 
exercise the same arbitrary power in the case of any busi- 
ness. It may limit profits and control markets generally. 
It may determine the compensation any man may receive 
for the use of his property or for his personal services. For 
all which let us be thankful. 

It has long been evident to all close observers of social 
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tendencies that sooner or later the government must assert 
its power to control capitalism or submit to be controlled 
by it. Truly, events move rapidly, and the decision of the 
supreme court in favor of public interests as against the 
arbitrary power of capitalism is a sign of the times which 
those who Have been sneering at nationalism as visionary 
and impracticable will do well to lay to heart.” 


DEMORALIZING DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


[From ‘‘ Bondholders and Breadwinners,’”’ by S. S. King.] 


He is a poor observer of events who cannot see history 
repeating itself in the affairs of the United States. 
Nations have risen and fallen, leaving their tombs as 
gloomy monuments along the great highway of the world’s 
history. A fatal evil with many of them was the gathering 
of vast wealth into the hands of a few. Dosuch symptoms 
threaten the well-being of this nation today ? Let us see. 

Last summer Superintendent Porter sent out census bul- 
letin No. 104, relating to the assessed value of property in 
the United States, whereby it appeared that a very grati- 
fying increase had been made during the past decade, the 
total now exceeding 24 billions. Then all the good, 
orthodox brethren of the two old parties fell to figuring. 
They were sure the actual value was 2% times the assessed 
value. Then 24 billions and something multiplied by 23 
yielded 62 billions and something, and this divided by 62 
millions and something (the number of the people) resulted 
in a quotient of 1000. ‘The figuring was faultless and the 
conclusion was correct. Therefore, the average actual 
wealth of -every man, woman and child in the nation was 
$1000! Then the orthodox party organs shouted and 
shrieked. Hurrah! Richest nation on earth! Every man! 
Woman and Child! Worth $1000! (At this writing, 
some months later, there are several parties still anxiously 
looking for their share.) The only thing on which the 
organs differed was as to the proper meed of praise that 
should be awarded to each party for this great result. The 
writer desiring to be an impartial arbiter between the 
republican and democratic parties, would award to the 
former party six tenths of all the glory of financial legisla- 
tion in the last decade, on the basis that it has been in 
power six years. The democrats must content themselves 
with four tenths. - 

But is the nation rich because its people possess sufficient 
wealth, if evenly distributed, to give each person $1000? 
If every person has $1000 it may well be said that the 
nation is rich. But when a small percentage of the people 
possess vast wealth, and that rapidly increasing, while a 
large percentage possess little or nothing and that decreas- 
ing, the nation is neither rich nor prosperous. 

Suppose a hundred families, of four persons each, live 
upon and own a hundred farms, and these farms show a 
gratifying increase in value during the past decade, so that 
each family’s possessions should be worth $4000. Here 
each person would possess an average actual wealth of 
$1000, and the community would be a happy, prosperous 
and wealthy one. 

But suppose that 97 of these families are living upon 
mortgaged farms, their debts increasing faster than their 
farm values, the community as a whole still showing a very 


gratifying increase in wealth, but all that increase being in 
the hands of the three men who operate the bank, the rail- 
road and the factory, could it then be said that the commu- 
nity was a happy, prosperous or wealthy one? Hardly. 
The three families would be prosperous —eminently so — 
while the 97 would be drifting to inevitable ruin, notwith- 
standing the same total wealth might exist in the commu- 
nity as in the first case. 

As well might the 97 shout over the accumulated wealth 
of the other three — their banker, railroader and manufact- 
urer—as that ninety-seven hundredths of American 
citizens should shout over the increase of wealth of the 
other three hundredths —their bankers, railroaders and 
manufacturers. 

A great boomerang to the party in power will be the 
eleventh census, if ever completed. It will show a vast 
aggregation of wealth in the hands of the few, and the 
detrimental effect which this aggregation has had upon the 
industrial and agricultural classes. It will show, plain as 
proof of Holy Writ, the fostering care which the govern- 
ment has bestowed on the banker, the railroad owner and 
the manufacturer, and the utter neglect of the interests of 
the farmer and the laborer. It will show the gulf between 
the patrician and the plebeian growing broader and deeper 
during the past decade. The earnest reformer of things 
politically evil will need no text-book but Mr. Porter’s 
eleventh census report, and not having that in time for use 
next year, will be able to proceed very nicely with the bul- 
letins that are being sent out. 


BUSINESS MEN AND THE RAILROADS. 


We detect a marked change in the attitude of business 
men toward railroad corporations. W. 8. Pendleton, who 
is not an avowed nationalist, but who sees the danger that 
confronts the country, thus writes to the New York 
World: “I have hinted before, and I venture to state 
again what seems to me to be the only remedy against the 
growing power and arrogance of railroad corporations. It 
is a radical remedy and of course would require time and 
patient agitation before the people could be sufficiently 
aroused to demand its application. But it must come and 
will come, or this country must eventually surrender to 
railroad domination. We must reverse in toto the existing 
theory of railroads. Railroad corporations are regarded as 
absolute owners of the railroad franchises and property, 
subject merely to an indefinite and poorly understood right 
of the government to ‘regulate.’ This is all wrong. The 
government or the people should own the roads —fran- 
chises and property — subject to the right of the stock- 
holders to have a reasonable profit on their investments ; 
while the corporations should be treated as mere trustees 
or administrators under the government to operate the 
roads for the purpose of making their investments profit- 
able. In the next place the percentage of profit which the 
corporations shall be permitted to receive on their invest- 
ments should be fixed. We cannot emphasize this too 
much. An open margin of profits — the chance to make 
a great increase of profits—is the motive, the mainspring, 


of all the wickedness charged to railway corporations and 
the source of all the evils the country suffers at their 
hands,” 
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THE MUNICIPAL FUEL DECISION. 


CREATES WIDESPREAD COMMENT. 


The True Meaning of “Public Service” now in Doubt. How 
the Public looks at it. 


No opinion has been handed down for years by the Mas- 
sachusetts supreme court which has created so much com- 
ment as the recent municipal fuel decision. 

“The nub of the matter is here:” says a citizen of Bos- 
ton. “If the Legislature does not pass a municipal fuel 
bill, such legislation must be classed as unconstitutional. If 
an emergency arises and the Legislature should pass such a 
law, it would be constitutional.” 

Massachusetts lawyers are certainly very much surprised 
at the court’s opinion; and the public generally seems to 
think that with the coal barons forcing up the price of coal 
on the one side and the judges driving the towns off the 
field on the other, the consumer has little to do in the 
premises, but pay unreasonably high prices for coal in 
May, and wonder what the figure will be in November. If 
this monopoly keeps on, it will soon be in a position to pro- 
pose that coal be substituted for gold as the basis of our 
currency. It will cost too much to burn, and, according to 
the judges, it is too unconstitutional a commodity for towns 
to handle. 

The House of Representatives has just passed a resolu- 
tion calling upon Congress to down the Reading coal com- 
bine, and to place the source of our fuel supply “beyond the 
The only way to place it 
beyond the reach of private speculation is to make the 


reach of private speculation.” 


mines public property ; but the judges say that towns can- 
not constitutionally buy and sell coal.- What then? The 
case is becoming involved. It is not a little like the Dred 
Scott decision, after all. 

The combat deepens, and it is an ancient habit of the 
Massachusetts people to make history in the darkest hour 
of the day. Every fireplace in the land has been assaulted 
The judges say that the Mas- 
sachusetts towns have no right to take preliminary steps 


by a ring of money-makers. 


for self-protection. What have the electors to say to this ? 


Boston Globe: Municipal coal yards aren’t constitutional 
in the judgment of the majority of the judges of our 
supreme court. It is possible that these learned gentlemen 
might take a different view of the matter if the paucity of 
their incomes compelled them to buy their coal by the 
basket. 


Mr. Moriarty of Worcester is Sarcastic at the expense of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Moriarty of Worcester, Mass., who submitted a 
minority report of the joint committee on mercantile affairs, 
in favor of the municipal fuel yard bill, rose in the House 
last week and delivered a speech which is well worth print- 
ing in full, _It was as follows: “ Mr.,Speaker; It appears 


that the justices of the supreme court have decided that a 
municipality can purchase coal, manufacture it into gas, sell 
the same and deliver it through the pipes to the inhabitants 
to be used for lighting and heating. But by a recent 
decision, a majority of the justices have decided that the 
municipality cannot purchase coal and sell and deliver the 
same in carts to the inhabitants of the city or town. In 
view of this nice discrimination against the raw material, 
I will not move to substitute house bill No. 395 for the 
report of the committee, as I intended to do.” 

Public Coal Yards better than taxing the Public for the 

Benefit of Private Citizens. 

“Tt is possible that the judges have erred on the side of 
too close an interpretation of what constitutes a public ser- 
vice,” observes the Springfield Republican in a notably well 
digested and candid editorial, ‘“ and too rigid an application 
of constitutional restrictions upon the freedom of towns and 
cities in the matter of local self-government. 

“This legislation asked for by the nationalists did not 
force upon any locality the exercise of the function of buy- 
ing and supplying the people with coal and wood at cost, 
but simply permitted localities to undertake the business if 
they chose, care being taken to provide that the choice 
should be made only after much deliberation and through 
the very general voice of the community. Whether this 
establishment of municipal coal yards where the poor or 
anybody can buy small quantities of fuel at wholesale 
prices, be a performance of a public service properly or not, 
we should not pretend to decide after the learned justices 
have spoken. 

“ But it is certainly true that little danger of abuse of 
individual rights lies in any such direction, and this is the 
point of chief consideration in passing upon the question 
involved. For this is a case where there is no taxation of 
all to help a class or a corporation or any private interest — 
those profiting from the public coal-yard paying all the 
costs; and hence it differs radically from such cases as 
bonding towns or taxing the people to help a railroad cor- 
poration or a manufacturing concern or some other interest 
worked in the first instance for private profit. It is upon 
the question of whether such a railway corporation or man- 
ufacturing concern seeking help from the public treasury is 
properly exercising a- public service to warrant such a 
diversion of public money that the law and the courts of 
this commonwealth have drawn a close line to the lasting 
benefit of the people —ruling out, we believe, from the 
category of performance of a public service, in nearly every 
case passed upon, all manufacturing and like private cor- 
porations proper, and only permitting aid from the public 
treasury for railroads on particular and well defined 
grounds. 

“Thus it becomes plain that for the protection of indi- 
vidual rights and property under the constitution little risk 
at all of transgression of the fundamental law of the state 
is likely to come from localities employing tax money to go 
into some public co-operative venture, as compared with 
what may ensue from the exercise of the bonding or tax- 
exemption privilege to help along some private interest. 
Where such is the case it would seem wiser, in these days 
of social discontent and dissatisfaction, to place no needless 
restrictions upon the free exercise of the right of local self- 
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government. Their great elasticity within certain large 
bounds is a most valuable quality of our political. institu- 
tions and helps amazingly to dissipate violence in all social 
agitation in a vapor of good-natured talk and discussion. 
It is a quality to be carefully preserved.” 


The People can change the Constitution. 


Boston Post: “‘I am of opinion,’ says Judge Holmes, 
“that, when money is taken to enable a public body to offer 
to the public body to offer to the public without discrimi- 
nation an article of general necesity, the purpose is no less 
public when that article is wood or coal than when it is 
water or gas or electricity or education.’ 

“Tt does not matter that five of the justices of the supreme 
court think differently and that their majority overrides 
the opinions of Justice Holmes and Justice Barker. The 
spirit of the words quoted above is the spirit of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

“ Judge Holmes has spoken plainly and boldly on the 
question of the constitutionality of authorizing municipal 
coal yards. And he has placed himself squarely in line 
with the progressive movement of the people. He is in the 
van. The rest will catch up with him in the course of time. 
For in this direction society is marching; and it is march- 
ing rapidly. He will not have long to wait. 

“The decision of the majority of the supreme court is final 
—for this occasion. It is given in reply to questions of 
the Legislature regarding proposed legislation. It might 
be different if the matter were brought before the court in 
concrete form and heard in the usual way. We venture the 
prediction that it will be different when it is thus brought 
before this branch. 

“ As for the establishment of municipal coal yards, that is 
a matter to be determined on its own merits when the 
occasion arises. It may be desirable or undesirable. But 
if it should be found desirable in the interest of the people 
—the whole people —it will be accomplished in spite of 
constitutional or other objections. The people who made 
the constitution can change it; and they will change it if 
they find it stands in the way of their interests. We do 
not believe that the constitution is the obstruction which 
the majority of the supreme court finds it to be. We 
believe Judge Holmes’s opinion is sound in law as it is in 
sense.” 

A Coal Crisis on. 


The New York World is moved to remark: “The Massa- 
chusetts people who want their Legislature to let munici- 
palities start coal yards are dubbed by the Evening Post 
‘the Bellamy party.’ Bellamyism is contrary to the sound 
democratic doctrine that government, even municipal gov- 
ernment, should do nothing for the people that they can do 
as well for themselves, but even sound doctrine will not 
hold out indefinitely in the face of extortionate prices for 
fuel. People won’t stand being pillaged by a coal combine, 
and when their patience is once gone they will try an 
objectionable remedy rather than none. It isa pity to give 
a ‘Bellamy party’ as good an excuse for being as it finds 
in the present and prospective cost of coal.” 


Spokane Falls is to have municipal water works, 


NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


The Solid South Breaking Up. 
The municipal coal issue in this state has crowded our 
political matter down this week. The news of the movement, 
we may add, continues very favorable. 


The date of the people’s party convention in Wisconsin 
is May 24, instead of the 25th, as we stated last week. 

The republicans at Washington are not quite sure how 
the United States Senate will stand after March 4, 1898. 
The political complexion of that body today is: Repub- 
leans, 45; democrats, 38; third party, 3. The terms of 28 
senators will expire in 1893, of whom 17 are republicans. 
It would not take much of a revolution in Washington 
state, North Dakota, Minnesota, California, Nebraska, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Nevada, Michigan and Wyoming, all 
of which states are to elect United States senators within a 
year, to wipe out the republican majority in the Senate. 
All of these states are in political revolt. They cover the 
regions most affected by the present political upheaval. 
That the people’s party is sure to capture several of these 
senatorships is becoming more evident every day. A 
majority of the Senate is 44. If the people’s party were to 
capture three of the seats, it would hold the balance of 
power. A special dispatch to the Boston Journal says that 
there is “a danger that by the loss of three republican 
senators, the nondescript independents in the Senate may be 
given the balance of power. In that event, undoubtedly, 
the democrats would bid for their support and hope to 
obtain the control of the Senate because of its patronage.” 

There is something besides patronage involved in this 
issue. The people in the West and South demand legisla- 
tion upon a radically different basis than that dictated by 
the old parties. Their hearts are set upon a new order of 
things. 

No one expected very much from the alliance farmers in 
Louisiana this year. Since, however, they carried the day 
in the recent elections, they have gained wonderfully in 
cohesion. The alliance and people’s party strength in the 
Legislature is 48, which means that the new party holds the 
balance of power in the election of a United States senator. 

The Arkansas committee of the people’s party recom- 
mends to “our people that they refrain from any fusion or 
combination with other political parties and make a straight 
contest.” 

The county conventions of the new party in Kansas are 
again passing resolutions against fusion. 

L. K. Taylor, a member of the executive committee of 
the Tennessee democratic party, has resigned in order to 
join the people’s party. His letter of resignation is worth 
reading. 

The old party papers are getting it through their heads 
that the South is breaking up politically. Our booted and 


spurred republican contemporary, the Boston Journal, has 
made the discovery that “the oft-predicted time when 
the negroes of the South would secure their political rights, 
if not already come, is apparently approaching. The alli- 
ance or third party movement is an instrument which is 
helping to work out the political salvation of the African 
race in that section. In Georgia, according to the Mobile 
Register, this movement has progressed so far that in 
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Greene county a campaign committee was recently appointed 
composed of five white men and five negroes. The same 
thing is being done in other counties of Georgia and the 
third party is not only putting negroes on committees, but” 
they are being promised a division of the offices.” The 
Journal sees in this situation great things for the republi- 
can party. ‘The Journal must look again. The negroes 
are not republicans this year. 


The St. Louis Convention Address to the Public. 


This, the first great labor conference of the United States 
and of the world, representing all divisions of urban and 
rural organized industry, assembled in national congress, 
inveking upon its action the blessing and protection of 
Almighty God, puts forth to and for the producers of the 
nation this declaration of union and independence. 

The conditions which surround us best justify our co- 
operation. We meetin the midst of a nation brought to the 
verge of moral, political and material ruin, Corruption 
dominates the ballot box, the Legislatures, the Congress 
and touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are 
demoralized. Many of the states have been compelled to 
isolate the voters at the polling places in order to prevent 
universal intimidation or bribery. 

The newspapers are subsidized or muzzled, public opinion 
silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mort- 
gages, labor impoverished and the land concentrated in 
the hands of capitalists. The urban workmen are denied 
the right of organization for self-protection, imported pau- 
perized labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing 
army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot them 
down and they are rapidly degenerating European conditions. 

The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build 
up colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of the 
world, while their possessors despise the republic and 
endanger liberty. From the same prolific womb of govern- 
mental injustice we breed the two great classes — paupers 
and millionaires. The national power to create money is 
appropriated to enrich bondholders ; silver, which has been 
accepted as coin since the dawn of history, has been demon- 
etized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreas- 
ing the value of all forms of property, as well as human 
labor, and the supply of currency is purposely abridged to 
fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and enslave industry. 
A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
two continents and is taking possession of the world. If 
not met and overthrown at once, it forebodes terrible social 
convulsions, the destruction of civilization or the establish- 
ment of an absolute despotism. 

In this crisis of human affairs the intelligent working 
people and producers of the United States have come 
together, in the name of peace, order and society, to defend 
liberty, prosperity and justice. 

We declare our union and independence, We assert our 
purpose to vote with that political organization which rep- 
resents our principles. 

We charge that the controling influences dominating the 
old political parties have allowed the existing dreadful con- 
ditions to develop without serious effect to restrain or pre- 
vent them. Neither do they now intend to accomplish 
reform. They have agreed together to ignore, in the com- 
ing campaign, every issue but one. They propose to drown 
the outeries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff; so that corporations, national 
banks, rings, trusts, watered stocks, the demonetization of 
silver and the oppressions of usurers may all be lost sight 
of. They propose to sacrifice our homes and children upon 
the altar of mammon;.to destroy the hopes of the multi- 
tude in order to secure corruption funds from the great 
lords of plunder. 

We assert that a political organization, representing the 
political principles herein stated, is necessary to redress 
the grievances of which we complain. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birth of the illus- 


trious man who led the first great revolution on this con- 
tinent against oppression, filled with the sentiment which 
actuated that grand generation, we seek to restore the 
government of the republic to the hands of the “plain 
people,” with whom it originated. Our doors are open to 
all points of the compass. We ask all honest men to join 
with and help us. 

In order to restrain the extortions of aggregated capital, 
to drive the money vhangers out of the temple, to form 
a perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, we do ordain and establish the 
following platform of principles : 


The Platform. 


We declare the union of the labor forces of the United 
States, this day accomplished, permanent and perpetual. 
May its spirit enter into all hearts for the salvation of the 
republic and the uplifting of mankind. 

Wealth belongs to him who creates it. Every dollar 
taken from industry without an equivalent is robbery. “If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.” The interests of 
rural and urban labor are the same; their enemies are 
identical. 


Money. 


We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and flexible, 
issued by the general government only, a full legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and that without the 
use of banking corporations; a just, equitable means of 
circulation, at a tax uot to exceed two per cent., as set 
forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ alliance, 
or some better system; also by payments in discharge of 
its obligations for public improvements. 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

We demand that the amount of circulating medium be 
speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

We demand a graduated income tax. 

We believe that the money of the country should be 
kept as much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
hence we demand that all national and state revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government, 
economically and honestly administered. 

We demand that postal savings banks be established 
by the government, for the safe deposit of the earnings of 
the people, and to facilitate exchange. 


Land. 


The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, 
is the heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized 
for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land 
should be prohibited. All lands now held by railroads and 
other corporations in excess of their actual needs, and all 
lands now owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the gov- 
ernment and held for actual settlers only. 


Transportation. 


Transportation being a neans of exchange and a pubiic 
necessity, the government should own and operate the 
railroads in the interest of the people. 

The telegraph and telephone, like the postoffice system, 
being a necessity for transmission of news, should be owned 
and operated by the government in the interestof the people. 

Resolved, That we hail this conference as the consumma- 
tion of the perfect union of the hearts and hands of all 
sections of our common country. The men who wore the 
gray and the men who wore the blue meet here to extinguish 
the last smoldering embers of civil war in the tears of joy 
of a united and happy people, and we agree to carry the 
stars and stripes forward forever to the highest point of 
national greatness. 

We demand that the question of universal suffrage be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the different states and 
territories for favorable action. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Ohio. 


The Consolidated Street railway of Cincinnati is substi- 
tuting electricity for horses as a motive power, and pro- 
poses to increase the fare from four to five cents. It is 
also attempting to prevent another company from building 
a new line through a portion of the city that now has no 
street car accommodations. 


New York. 


The Legislature passed an act providing for the setting 
aside of certain piers in New York along the river front for 
the use of the public as breathing places. It directs that 
the dock board shall construct or rebuild the piers designated 
under the act, in such a manner as shall provide a platform 
or upper story, to be devoted to the use of the public with- 
out compensation. 


The governor has signed the bill passed by the Legislat- 
ure authorizing the city of Brooklyn to buy the property of 
the Long Island Water Supply company. Itauthorizes the 
issue of four per cent bonds to run for 20 years. 


The Trade Unionist (Syracuse): The price of coal has 
been raised during the past week in this city from 10 cents 
to 25 cents per ton, according to quality. This event had 
been looked for, it being well known that the coal barons 
had been piling up enormous quantities at the pits and 
reducing labor for the purpose of forcing up the price. The 
syndicates, trusts and rich men generally do, without doubt, 
control the governing forces generally, and the cry of the 
poor is pretty much the same as it has ever been under 
similar circumstances. ‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” 


Pennsylvania. 


The Cambria Iron company of Johnstown has an iron- 
clad rule prohibiting its employees from belonging to labor 
organizations, and for six years has refused to employ any 
so affiliated. Recently five trainmen in its employ asked 
the general manager to raise their pay from $1.30 to $1.60 
per day. The manager asked if they held allegiance to 
their organization, and upon receiving a reply in the affirma- 
tive, he instantly discharged them. The committee of five 
claim to represent a large proportion of the 150 trainmen 
in the employ of the company. They belong to the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors, one of the best organ- 
ized bodies of men in the country, and the officials of that 
body are looking into the matter, and a strike is more than 
probable. If that should occur all trainmen will refuse to 
handle any of the products of the offending company. 


A large portion of the people of Philadelphia are indig- 
nant over the action of the city council in granting permis- 
sion to the street railway companies to use the trolley sys- 
tem. The nationalist club of that city has inaugurated a 
movement looking toward municipal ownership of that ser- 
vice, and over 20 organizations have been asked by it to 
form a union to consider the question. The circular sent to 
the various bodies states that the city could operate the 
railways on a two or three cent fare, and that it would 
bring about better conditions for street car employees. 


Colorado. 


Colorado Workman and Farmer (Pueblo): Why do our 
sleepy business men prefer to pay $120 a year for arc 
lights, and $12,000 a year for street lights when it has been 


proven by actual experience in dozens of cities that the city 
can furnish it at $40 a year and make profit enough to light 
the streets without a tax? ‘hey can make this saving by 
demanding of the council to establish a city plant, and the 
council dare not refuse. Have they the manhood to 
demand their rights ? 


Minnesota. 


The Progressive Age (Minneapolis): If the government 
owned the coal and oil fields and the railroads, and the 
cities owned their gas, water, and electric plants, monopo- 
lists would not multiply. The people have no right to make 
millionaires. The whole system is decidedly wrong. Upon 
the nationalization and municipalization of the natural 
monopolies such as we have mentioned depend much of the 
comfort of the masses. 


Miscellaneous. 


The last number of the Journal of the Knights of Labor 
contains notices from 18 cities and towns, warning laborers 
not to come there, as there are large numbers in each place 
place that cannot get work. And there is a general notice 
from Texas which says: “Thousands of men are idle and 
hundreds are starving.” 


A correspondent of the Journal of Knights of Labor says: 
“The other day I talked to several prominent officials of 
one of the greatest life insurance companies in this country. 
They conceded that life insurance might be effected for 
every inhabitant of this country. They conceded that life 
insurance might be effected for every inhabitant of this 
country, at rates within the reach of the very poorest, if all 
private companies were abolished and the government carry 
on the business, thus taking away anxiety and care from 
millions of families and prolonging the lifetime of the 
masses, which today is abbreviated through constant fear 
and worrying about the future. But these prominent 
officials professed to be afraid of the power given into the 
hands of the government by increasing its functions. The 
old, old chestnut! Power to do good is never to be consid- 
ered an evil. To let the government control the railroads, 
the coal industry, the telegraphs, and, above all, the land, 
would take away the power of our millionaires, who are at 
present taxing the people to the extent of several billions 
every year. These billions are the power that must and 
will be abolished, no matter who compose the government. 
The most corrupt of public officials cannot steal as much as 
our millionaires are stealing, and this is the question in a 
nutshell.” 


An English syndicate is negotiating for the complete con- 
trol of the Bourbon whisky manufactured in Kentucky. 
The plan is to buy a controlling interest in each distillery, 
and continue it under the old management of the present 
firms, the latter to retain a 40 per cent interest, and receive 
a salary for operation and management, with a board of 
supervisors to control the production. The profits will be 
pooled and divided quarterly on the pro rata plan. The 
deal involves an investment of from $6,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000. The headquarters of the syndicate will be in New York 
and Louisville. 


At the Methodist Episcopal conference at Omaha, Neb., 
Rev. Thomas Hanlon created a sensation by offering a res- 
olution declaring that the Methodist Episcopal church 
should come out squarely upon the great struggle between 
capital and labor that is being waged in this country. In 
support of the resolution he said: The church had not 
shown sufficient sympathy for the toiling millions. “The 
laboring classes are drifting away from the church. Our 
church is made up of women to a large extent. The men 
are drifting away from it. We must take a stand on this 
great question, affecting capital and labor. Thechurch has 
been too much inclined to lean toward the interest of the 
capitalists.” 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. By 
Joun Fiske. With a portrait of Mr. Fiske, many maps and other illustrations. 

The discovery of America has never before been treated with the fullness 
and the wonderful charm of narrative which characterize this work. 


Mr. Fiske’s Other 


The Beginnings of New England ; 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its re- 

lation to Civil and Religious Liberty. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
The American Revolution. 


With Plans of Battles and a new 


Books of History: 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 
With a map and Bibliography. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
The War of Independence. 
In the Riverside Library for Young 


Steel Portrait of Washington from a People. Maps. Fifth Edition. 75 
miniature never before reproduced. cents. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo.| Civil Government in the United 
$4.00. States. 

American Statesmen. 


Jonn Quincy Adams. 
Alexander Hamilton. 
John C. Colhoun. By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. 
John Randolph. Hy Henry Adams. 

James Monroe. By D. C. Gilman. 

Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry C. Lodge. 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. John Jay. By George Pellow. 

John Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. Lewis Case. Andrew C. McLaughlin. 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top: $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


By John T. Morse, Jr. 


John Marshall. By Allan B. Magruder. 
By H. Cabot Lodge. 


Samuel Adams. By Prof. Jas. K. Hosmer. 
Thomas Hart Benton. By Theo. Roosevelt. 
Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. 2 vols. 
Patrick Henry. By Moes Coit Tyler. 
Gouverneur Morris. By Theo. Roosevelt. 
Martin Van Buren. By Edward M. Shepard. 
George Washington. By H.C. Lodge. 2 vols. 
Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
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A Golden Gossip. 


A Neighborhood Story, showing the excel- 
lent effect of good gossip, with a kind 
motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
author of ‘“* The Gayworthys,”’ ‘‘ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” ete. $1.50. 


Equatorial America. 


A book full of information, describing. a 
Visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barba- 
does, and the Principal Capitals of South 
America. By Maturin M. BALLOU, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Due West,”’ ‘‘ Due South,”’ ‘‘ Due 
North,” ‘‘ Under the Southern Cross,” 
“The New Eldorado,” ‘‘ Aztec Land,”’ etc. 
Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Roger Hunt. 


A Novel, bringing out in a striking way the 
possible gains and losses in a married life 
of thorough selfishness. By CELIA P. 
WOoo.LLey, author of ‘‘ Rachel Armstrong,” 
and “A Girl Graduate.”? 16mo, $1.25. 


The Rescue of an Old Place, 
By Mary C. Roszrins. $1.26. 


An interesting story of an experiment to 
restore an old farm to productiveness and 
beauty. Trees were planted, waste places 
cleared, a worn-out orchard rejuvenated, 
knolls leveled, and worms and other pests 
routed. 


San Salvador. 


By Mary Acnes Trncxer, author of 
“Two Coronets,” etc. $1.25. 


A story of peculiar interest, describing an 
ideal of society and of life. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 4. 


A plumber’s trap should be made in such a manner as to enable the house owner to open it and examine its interior easily at any 


The Sanitas “ RIGHT-HAND” Trap. 


The Sanitas “ ADJUSTABLE” Trap. 


time without the aid of a plumber. 


Our cuts show the manner in which the Sanitas.Trap is constructed to ‘meet this requirement. 


The Sanitas “LEFT-HAND” Trap. 
An 


ordinary screw-driver is all that is needed to open the trap. For the convenience of the plumber in setting, the inlet and outlet arms are 
cast on either side of the body of the trap in order to accommodate it to the varying positions in which it may be needed. 

The Sanitas Trap is now admitted to be the only self-scouring simple water-seal trap ever invented which retains its seal against 
siphonage, back pressure, evaporation and all other adverse forces which can occur in good modern plumbing work. It is free from all 
obstructions to the waterway, such as gates, valves or balls, and has no working parts to get out of order. 

Architects who make a special study of Sanitary Plumbing are so much accustomed to using the Sanitas appliances, that in many 
cases they have them printed in their specifications, sometimes even going so far as to have cuts of them printed to insure against any possi- 
bility of mistake. A prominent architect writes: ‘I invariably specify the Sanitas Traps and do not ventilate them unless the law compels 


me to.” 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Smith & Anthony Stove 


Company, 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 
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BOND-HOLDERS and 
BREAD-WINNERS. 


BY S. S. KING, ESQ., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 
et ; 

The most powerful book of the year. Its 
argument is irresistable. You should read it. 


President L. L. Polk, National F. A. & I. 
U., says: ‘“‘It should be placed in the hands 
of every voter of this country.” 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25c. 
Address all 


List of important books. 
orders to 


Arena Publishing Company, 
COPLEY Sa. BOSTON, MASS. 


A SECRET EXPOSED! 


The secret is this—the book What's the 
Trouble, of which we have just published 
a second revised edition has excited so much 
curiosity from the fearless manner in which it 
exposes the industrial evils of today, that we 
feel it is but justice to the author, Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn., to state that the 
chapters of this book were originally delivered 
as a series of sermons from his pulpit. 

There are very few ministers of the gospel in 
this iand who would dare treat their congrega- 
tions to the series of truths that this book con- 
tains between its covers. 


A.J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


A Narrative of the Rellef Community. 


This is a book of 424 pages, giving an interesting 
and entertaining explanation of the principles, or- 

anization and practical details of Community 
ames with common PEOBENEY united labor, mu- 
tual support, and equal rights to all, soas to secure 
much greater wealth, comfort and enjoyment inall 
the affairs of life to all the members than can pos- 
ae be cbtained inthe ordinary separate way of 

ving. 

It Gino contains a simple and practical plan by 
which Communities may be established all over the 
country and consolidated soasto finally and speed- 
ily secure the adoption of common property and 
united labor by our government, in which every 
citizen will be required to work according to his 
ability for the Community of which he is amember 
and be supplied thereby with everything it can 
afford according to his wants. 

All who are interested in improving society inany 
way, or who might wish to secure the great riches 
and pleasures of a Community home for themselves, 
should readit. It will besent by mailto any ad- 
@ress, for 50 cts.,by the publisher 


A. LONGLEY, 901 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo.° 


THE GORN BELT °f °szi 


Dakota. 


Offers the greatest opportunities to actual 
farmers and homeseekers of any section in the 
United States. The soil is unexcelled for fer- 
tility. Water good. Climate temperate and 
very healthful; settled by intelligent and 
Lrogressive people, with the best of social, 
religious and educational advantages. 

Land is now rapidly appreciating in value, 
but the best unimproved land can be bought 
at from $6 to $10 per acre, and good improved 
farms from $10 to $15 per acre. 

Fifteen years residence in this section, five 
of them spent in locating settlers, has given 
me a thorough acquaintance with the land 
in this section. 

Full information as to the country with 
prices, terms and description of a large list of 
land which can be bought very cheap, will be 
geven by addressing 


BK. 8. JOHNSTON, Mitchell, 8. D. 


THE NEW NATION. 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9093 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 4 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 
Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com. 
mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance. 


NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D. Vl. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof, R. I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writtags on Socialism. 

3. The Socialism and Uns:.cialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s soc 4l writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. : 

4. ane Secelinn and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. II. a > 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabian Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

ae mae Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
19 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Send 50 cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, 
Chicago, and you will receive, postpaid, a 400 
page advance Guide to the Exposition, with 
elegant Engravings of the Grounds and Build- 
ings, Portraits of its leading spirits and a Map 
of the City of Chicago; all of the rules govern- 
ing the Exposition and Exhibitors and all in- 
formation which can be given out in advance 
of its opening. Also, other Engravings and 
printed information will be sent you as pub- 
lished. It will be a very valuable book and 
every person should secure a copy. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 
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Medium-Priced 
Goods, as well as those of the 
more costly varieties, are to be 
found in full assortment in our 
spring stock. 

In our experience in catering 
to the public — covering three- 
quarters of a century — we have 
found that it is possible to fur- 
nish both guality and effect with- 
out going into the extremes of 
price. 

Call and inspect the display 
now made at our new store. 


This will show you exactly where 
TES: 


So0sTon ComMMON 


NO BETTER GOODS are made than 
we sell! 

NO LOWER PRICES are named than 
we quote! 


John H. Pray, Sons & Go, 


Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery Fabrics, 
646 to 658 WASHINCTON ST., 
Opposite Boylston St. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper d 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 
Weekly: Price, $1 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF 
Freadom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
Kight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 


currant topics. $l1a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 


Quebec. 

Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 
and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States. 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample copy St. Louis Magazine for 
These cards sell inall stores for 10c each. 1 Oc 


St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST. 


The Official Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Edited by 
H. L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & I. U. 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands. People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 

Price, $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 
Dakota Ruralist, Huron, S.D. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY or’ Sax"conise cumax. “ra 
Outtit80c, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs.,Chicago, 
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THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 
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WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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LDitson’s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hun editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first cop, 
was prin 
SOLD By ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
A Pamphlet of specimen illustrations, 
testim: on ete., ie free iy tee vale: 
besagerrarl is needed in Eeremeeton: a on 
as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
Doetiiees edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 
GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, <¢ 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Sault Ste. Marie News. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
C. S. OSBORN 


A progressive eight-page, seven-column 
weekly. Published all at home. Represen- 
tative journal of Northern Michigan. Circu- 
lation, 3000. Unsurpassed as an advertising 
medium. Write for terms and sample copies. 


Alliance Grubber, 


The Lightest, Weight 200 lbs. The Strongest, 
Handiest and Cheapest. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 


music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for [50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS. 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Proprietor. 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 


Price, $50. “Looking Backward.” 

Catalogue free. Address, me saat 
P 5 ‘11 » 
W. SMITH & CO., ee ae ee 


Ottumwa, Ia. besides Postage. 


Mills Weekly World. 


Is trying to help those who are trying to help 
themselves. Each week its column are filled 
with live editorials and true reformers every- 
where are invited to contribute to its columns, 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Three months 25 cents. Send for sample 
copies. Address all communication to 


WEEKLY WORLD, Parsons, Kas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 
Subscribe for the 


Omaha Tocsin. 


F. A. ALLEN , 
WILLIS HUDSPETH | Baitors. 


The Tocsin is an 8-page, 48-column People’s 
Party paper, filled with the best reform matter 
attainable and with the choicest news matter 
generally that can be procured. Its price is 
only $1 a year, or 25 cents per quarter. Send 
for free sample copy. Address, 


Omaha Tocsin, Omaha, Neb. 
THE SOCIOLOGIC NEWS. 


4 Published in the interests of Industrial 
Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 Co-operation.- Plain and practical. Issued 


cents per 1000. Monthly. Price, 50 cents a year. Sample 
Our representative will call upon you if so| Copies free. 
advised. Address, IMOGENE C. PALES, Editer. 
P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 705 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 


Published at Washington, D.C., 826 12th St, N. W. 


[Founded in 1883 at Beatrice, Nebraska.] 
——S_ 

It is the leading woman suffrage paper in the 
United States. It is the cheapest woman suff- 
rage paper in the world for the size. It is the 
only woman suffrage paper contributed to by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her reminiscences 
are a special feature and her woman’s bible is 
shortly to be published in it. It has full re- 
ports of all important features of national] and 
state work of woman suffrage associations. It 
has a summary of whatever is of interest relat- 
ing to the advancement of women. It has 
many able contributors who treat of general 
topics. It has a weekly record of the doings 
in Congress. It has a corner for the children. 
[A special feature just now is a description of 
things of interest in and about Washington. ] 
It has a little nonsense and much choice poetry. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


Send Ten Cents for five sample copies. A large 
number of valuable books are offered as pre- 
miums. Begin the yearly subscriptions with 
January Ist so as to have the volume com- 
plete, for it is full of articles of historic value 
and is indexed at the end of the year. 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Send $1.00 to the Woman’s Tribune for the 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, and answer to the 
mystery ‘‘ Who planned the Tennessee Cam- 
paign ?”’ 


PATENT - = FEE 


A 48-page book free. Address, 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.C. 


THE HARTFORD POST. 


The Largest Daily Paper in Connecticut. The 
Leading Republican Paper of the State. 
Full Associated Press Dispatches. 


Daily 
Weekly. . 
Try it and you will like it. 
free. Address, 
25 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


The Sentinel and Farmer's Voice 


Is the name of a newspaper printed at 
Greenville, Mich., in the interests of the farm- 
ing classes. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


Edited by J. M. Potter, ex-secretary of the 
Michigan Farmer’s Alliance and Industrial 
Union. Send for sample. 


Only 25 Cents for One Year. 


THE NATIONALIST 


Is a bright little monthly paper issued by 
the Nationalist Club of Baltimore, Md. Every- 
body can afford to be a subscriber, as the sub- 
scription price is only 25 cents per year. 

Address : 


- $8.00 per annum. 
1.00 per annum. 


Sample copies 


THE NATIONALIST, 
9 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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One Horse 2-Wheel, and Two Horse 4-Wheel Street-Sweepers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Edson Manufacturing 


132 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALSO, CONSTRUCTOR OF 


Steerers, Capstans, Winches, &c. 
Considerations proving the immense 


Increase of Wealth Production 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


ITEMS OF WASTE 


of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 
“ Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. é 


: 3 : 
The Johnies are a Coming, | FREE! FREE!! 
If you want the news regarding the politi- A Solid Silver Watch. 
cal situation in Georgia and the South you a 


should subscribe for 
The People’s Party Paper, 


published at Atlanta, Ga. Price $1.00 per 
year. Trial subscription, 10 cents for eight 
weeks. 

Congressman Tom WATSON writes regularly 
for the paper. C. C. Post is on the editorial | 


| Send your name and address and the names 
| of ten yearly subscribers and we will send you 
|a SOLID SILVER WATCH, gnaranteed value 
| $25, by prepaid express. 

| This offer good for sixty days only. 

Make all remittances by P. O. order or ex- 


staff. HrLEN WILMANS is a contributor. | press. 

The Johnies are on the move and if you} ‘ 
want to keep posted on the situation at the, Si # year.) Sample copy free. 
front, subscribe for the Address, 


THE EMPLOYER, 
23 East 14th St., N. Y. 


PEOPLE’S PARTY PAPER, 
1174 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ture. 


press shows very little interest in chronicling the advance of the movement. 


The New Nation for One Year—One Dollar. 


This is the best bargain in the way of a reform newspaper we know of. 
Nationalism is gaining converts among all classes and it should knock at the door of every voter and citizen in the land. The daily 
The means of reaching the masses are very incomplete. 


THE NEW NATION. 


[May 21, 1892 


It is a service to the cause of nationalism to spread its litera- 


Will 


our friends take advantage of the agency at hand and see that libraries, associations and progressive men and women generally are given 


an opportunity to read THz New NATION ? 


This is the most important and critical year for the republic since 1860. Parties are breaking up. The philosophy of public conduct 


of business for the beneflt of the public is coming to the front. 
of 1892, Tak NEw NATION, it seems to us, is the cheapest and best means to that end. 


If you wish to keep informed, step by step, as to the progress of the drama 
It has the ear of the reform public; its avenues of 


information are constantly widening, and it supplements the news of the day as printed in the capitalistic press by pointing out the stages 
of economic development that must lead directly to an economic democracy. You can read the daily papers more intelligently after you 


have read THE NEw NATION. 


OUR OFFER. 


The New Nation, one year, postpaid 3 
A club of ten subscribers, one year, postpaid . d . 5 


A brainy success. — [Amesbury (Mass.) 
News. 


Bright and crisp as a new dollar bill.— 
[Hartford (Ct.) Times. 


Bears in every column the impress of a noble 
impulse and a determined purpose.— [Medical 
World, Philadelphia. 

A neater, more newsy or more ably edited 
paper, it has not been our good fortune to 
read.— [Farmers’ Cause, Thomaston, Me. 

Ably written, and is radical in its discussion 
of economic questions.— [Lynchburg Virgin- 
ian. 

The workmanship of the paper is perfect, 
and in great contrast with that of the organs 
of most other reform moyements.— [Lowell 


Mass.) Citizen, 
Address, 


Decidedly a newspaper. — [Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 


The New Nation is a newspaper, not merely 
a magazine of essays supplied laagely by vol- 
unteer work and contributions.—[The Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Commercial. 


One of the most meaty papers published. 
It teaches nationalism in its broadest sense, 
and is comprehensive to the casual student. 
— [Topeka (Kan.) Alliance Tribune. 


Every one who has at heart the moral, so- 
cial or religious uplifting of the human race 
should read Bellamy’s ideas, and then he will 
be surprised to think that the world has not 
adopted his system generations ago.— [Rush- 
ville (Neb.) Sun, 


$1.00. 
8.00. 


Neat and newsy.— [Putnam (Ct.) Standard. 


A capable instrument for reform and for 
the spread of the principles of nationalism. — 
[Portsmouth (N.H.) Journal. 


We find ourselves in “‘ touch” with so many 
things in its columns that we feel it essential, 
almost, to our own existence.— [San Francisco 
(Cal.) Star. 


Nothing can be found in the way of diatribe 
and there is no coarse denunciation of any 
class.— [New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 


If Mr. Bellamy’s health hold out, we shall 
have in this publication the best presentment 
in advanced social views now published in 
America,— [Tacoma (Wash.) Globe. 


The New Nation, {3 Winter St., Boston. 


Lee and Shepard’s New Books 


Wood Notes Wild. 


Notations of Bird Music. By Simson 
Prast Cuenny. Collected and ar- 
ranged, appendix, notes and bibliog- 
raphy, by John Vance Cheney. Price, 
$2.00 


Observation convinced Mr. Cheney that all 
music in nature, animate and inanimate, is 
worthy of study and imitation, that it gives 
out charming tones and forms pleasing melo- 
dic strains, and he supports this statement by 
giving the songs of many birds in musical no- 
tation on the staff.— Brooklyn Citizen. 


The Golden Guess. 


A Series of Essays. By Joun VANcE 
Cueney, Librarian of San Fiancisco 
Public Library. Cloth, $1.50. 


The following list of their subjects will give 
an idea of the breadth and scope of the work: 
“The Old Notion of Poetry,’ ‘‘ Who are the 
Great Poets ?’’ Matthew Arnold, the English 
Critic,” ‘“‘ What about Browning ?”’ ‘ Haw- 
thorne,”’ ‘Tennyson and his Critics,” ‘Six 
Minutes with Swinburne,’’ ‘‘ Music, or the 
Tone Poetry.” 


It Came to Pass. 


By Mary Fariey Sanzorn, the anthor 
of “Sweet and Twenty.” Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00 


“Tt Came to Pass”’ has a larger scope and 
a more varied cast of characters than its pre- 
decessor. The book abounds in bright asides, 
which show that the writer has looked at life 
with clear and intelligent eyes. 


The Presumption of Sex. 


By Oscar Fay Apams, Cloth, gilt 


top, $1.00. 


Mr. Adams, with his literal instincts and 
tastes, has prepared some very clever, if some- 
times severe, papers. They hit the mark in 
the way of refined criticisms and are enter- 
taining and instructive reading. — Boston 
Times. 


Dreams of the Dead. 


By Epwarp Stanton, with an Intro- 
duction by Epwarp 8. Hunrineton. 
Third Edition. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 
$1.00.. 


In spite of its grewsomness ‘‘ Dreams of the 
Dead” is one of the great kooks of the day. 
There is throughout its pages a great love for 
humanity, and its influence will be found 
always on the side of right living and think- 
ing.” — Boston Sunday Times. 


God’s Image in Man. 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By Henry Woop, author of “Edward 
Burton,” “ Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


Under the great subjects, the ‘“‘ Nature of 
God,” ‘‘ Revelation Through Nature,’’ ‘* Uni- 
versality of Law,” ‘‘ Man’s Dual Nature” and 
other pre-eminently important themes, the 
writer does not enter into theological argu- 
ments, though he characterizes many as false 
and distorted, but attempts to reconcile reli- 
gion with the scientific view of nature. 


The Woman’s Manual of 


Parliamentary Law. 


By Harriette R. SHarruck, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Political Class. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Especially valuable to women forming clubs 
or organizations were it is important that 
meetings be conducted properly. The thou- 
sands of women conducting organizations will 
find the little book just what they need. The 
facts are given briefly, with a summary at the 
end of each chapter. 


Tatters. 


By Brunau. Author of Zarailla, etc. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The scene of *‘ Tatters’’ is laid in the slums 
of London and in other English cities. The 
plot is remarkably well drawn, and the story 
skillfully told, the description of Oxford life 
being specially good. A portrait of the author 
accompanies the volume. 


Onoqua. An Indian Story. 


By Frances C. Sparnawk. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The story is remarkably well told and at 
times very dramatic. It is a strongly written 
plea for the educated Indian, and points out 
very clearly the mistake of leaving the edu- 
cated Indians to make their way unaided 
against the superstitions and enmity of the 
uneducated. 


%{@-— Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 
LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston Mass. 


